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THE  KING’S  LOVE-LETTERS.* 


“Well,  don’t  you  think  it  is  time  to 
begin  reading?”  asked  Adeline,  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards  in  a  secluded  corner 
of  prandial  candlelight. 

“All  right!”  said  Wasteneys,  diving 
abruptly  into  the  pearl-fishery  of  his 
manuscript. 


“It  was  May  in  the  King’s  garden, 
and  the  King  sat  there  towards  the 
close  of  the  afternoon,  with  his  admir¬ 
ing  court  abobt  him.  He  was  still 
young  to  look  on,  but  there  was  that 
sadness  in  his  dark,  handsome  face 
which  tells  that  the  heart  Is  old  before 
Its  time.  No  one  knew  how  sorrow 
had  come  to  the  King,  but  to  eyes  ac¬ 
customed  to  read  the  human  soul  there 
was  sorrow  in  all  his  ways,  even  In  his 
gayest  moments.  Such  might  guess 
that  his  half-cynical  preoccupation 
with  light  pleasures,  his  absorption  in 
the  toys  of  art  and  emotion,  served 
only  to  veil  an  inner  life  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  seriousness.  His  kingdom  was 
so  small  that  there  was  nothing  for  a 
king  to  do,  except  to  superintend  his 
architects  and  the  various  artists  who 
daily  wrought  at  his  palace,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  learned  and  Innovating  fan¬ 
cy.  Nothing  more  serious  than  that— 
but  idler  hours  the  King  spent  In  such 
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delicate  literary  trifiing  as  was  occupy¬ 
ing  him  and  his  court  this  after¬ 
noon. 

“It  had  been  one  of  his  fancies  to  re¬ 
vive  the  fantastic  toys  of  the  cours 
d'amours,  and  he  was  looked  upon  by 
all  bis  court  as  a  master  of  the  arts  of 
literary  love.  It  was  one  of  his  fancies 
to  revive  the  love-letter  as  a  literary 
form,  to  use  It  merely  as  a  mould,  as 
the  poet  uses  the  ballade  or  the  sestina, 
and  the  experiments  he  bad  made  in 
that  subtle  form  had  won  him  high  ap¬ 
preciation  among  les  pr^cienses  of  his 
court.  ‘The  King’s  Love-Letters’  went 
from  hand  to  hand  in  beautifully  illu¬ 
minated  copies,  and  the  boudoir  of 
every  lady  of  quality  was  duly  provid¬ 
ed  with  the  latest  perfumed  edition. 
For  gallants  and  all  casuists  of  the  gen¬ 
tle  art  they  were  regarded  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  manual.  Of  course  no  one 
dreamed  of  attaching  to  them  any  per¬ 
sonal  human  application.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  exercises  by  a  mas¬ 
ter  In  the  difficult  art  of  prose,  nothing 
more;  for  It  was  well  known  that, 
though  the  King  might  occasionally 
dally  with  this  or  that  lady  of  Ids 
court,  out  of  courtesy  or  ennui,  he  was 
seriously  attached  to  no  one— no  one, 
at  all  events,  that  any  one  knew  of. 

“To-day  the  King  had  written  a  won¬ 
derful  new  love-letter,  and  as  he  lan¬ 
guidly  read  It  to  his  court— a  court 
which  In  secret  he  despised— scribes 
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were  busy  in  the  background  taking 
down  each  delicately-chosen  and  care¬ 
fully-placed  word  that  fell  from  his 

lil)S. 

“When  he  had  finished  reading,  the 
court  broke  out  into  the  customary  ec¬ 
stasies  of  appreciation.  Enthusiastic 
ladies  pressed  close  to  the  King  and 
marvelled  at  his  knowledge  of  the  deep 
heart  of  love,  petit-maitres  picked  out 
this  or  that  sentence,  for  its  masterly 
this  or  Its  miraculous  that  No  writer  of 
the  day  equalled  the  King,  said  one, 
in  the  superb  orchestration  of  prose. 
This  was  undeniable,  for  no  one,  in¬ 
cluding  king  and  critic,  knew  exactly 
what  such  praise  meant.  But  it  sound¬ 
ed  well— the  ‘orchestration  of  prose!’— 
and  there  was  a  murmur  of  applause. 

“An  imitative  critic  thereon  ventured 
to  praise  a  passage  where  what  he 
might  call  the  oboe  of  prose  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  dominated  the  grander  music— a 
very  blackbird  of  a  sentence! 

“And  there  were  many  more  com¬ 
ments  of  a  like  nature. 

“The  King  listened  and  smiled.  All 
the  time  he  was  watching  the  lonely, 
somewhat  bewildered  face  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  young  girl.  He  surmised  that  she 
was  a  stranger  at  the  court,  come  up 
from  some  simple  country  castle  to 
visit  friends  in  the  great  world.  Her 
face  had  caught  his  eye  as  he  began 
reading,  and  be  had  watched  it  all  the 
while.  It  had  remained  throughout 
like  the  face  of  one  who  listens  to  a 
song  in  a  language  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  Its  only  change  was  a  deepen¬ 
ing  perplexity— w’hich  seemed  meekly 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  it  all.  This 
troubled  young  face  was  the  only  critic 
the  King  heeded.  For  his  sad  eyes 
saw  the  light  of  love  upon  it,  the  light 
that  was  on  no  other  face.  Presently, 
as  his  flatterers  spent  themselves  and 
dispersed  in  groups  about  the  garden, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  his 
silent  little  critic. 

“  ‘All  these  people  have  been  so  kind.’ 


he  said,  laughing,  ‘but  you  have  said 
nothing  kind  to  me.’ 

“The  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Slie 
had  never  before  spoken  to  a  king,  and 
she  was  very  timid.  But,  dropping  a 
quaint  little  country  curtsey,  she  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  say: 

“  ‘It  was  very  beautiful— your  Ma¬ 
jesty— but  it  was  not  a  love-letter.’ 

“Then,  with  the  naive  daring  of  the 
innocent,  she  slipped  her  hand  into  her 
bosom  and  drew  out  a  warm  little  writ¬ 
ing,  which  she  offered  to  the  King  to 
read. 

“The  King  read  it  gravely,  and,  as 
he  read  it,  it  was  his  eyes  that  filled 
with  tears.  When  he  bad  finished  read¬ 
ing,  he  folded  it  reverently,  and,  giv¬ 
ing  it  back  to  her,  said:  ‘No,  mine  was 
not  a  love-letter.’ 

“Then,  taking  off  bis  hat  and  bending 
slightly,  he  kissed  her  band  and  turned 
away  with  a  sigh.” 


“You  have  written  more  than  that,’’ 
said  Adeline,  as  Wasteneys  suddenly 
ceased  reading;  “won’t  you  go  on?’’ 

“Hadn’t  I  better  keep  some  for  next 
time?  Besides,  If  you  don’t  mind,  I 
would  rather  not  read  any  more  to¬ 
night  Let  us  dine  together  again  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  will  read  you  the  rest— 
that  is,  so  far  as  it  goes;  for  it  is  a 
long  way  from  being  finished-’’ 

His  face  had  grown  drawn  and  tired, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  suddenly  filled 
with  memories. 

“Of  course,’’  said  Adeline,  divining 
more  than  he  thought.  “But  tell  me 
this  before  you  go.  The  King  under¬ 
stood  because  he  had  really  known  love 
once.  Is  that  the  meaning?’’ 

“Yes!’’  said  Wasteneys,  and  half  to 
himself,  “the  King  had  known  love.’’ 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Adeline,  with  a 
sigh. 

As  Wasteneys  spoke  he  saw  a  vision 
of  a  w’oman— gathering  mushrooms  in 
the  dawn! 
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“The  King  understood.”  said  Ade¬ 
line,  as  dinner  neared  its  close  the  next 
evening,  and  taking  up  tbeir  talk  where 
they  bad  left  it,  “because  be  bad  realiy 
known  love.  Now  go  on.” 

“Yes!  the  King  understood,”  proceed¬ 
ed  Wasteneys,  “because  in  a  golden 
box  set  with  moonstones  be  had  five 
reai  love-letters.  They  were  very  short, 
and  be  had  come  by  them  in  this 
way. 

“One  morning,  rising  early,  as  was 
bis  custom,  he  had  walked  alone  in  a 
dewy  upland  some  little  way  from  his 
palace,  and  be  had  suddenly  come  upon 
a  beautiful  woman  gathering  mush¬ 
rooms.  For  a  few  moments  she  did 
not  see  the  King,  and  be  had  time  to 
see  how  beautiful  she  was,  as  she  bent 
down  here  and  there,  softly  tearing  the 
milk-white  things  out  of  the  green 
grass.  She  was  all  in  white,  save  her 
hair,  which  was  black  as—” 

“Oh,  she  had  black  hair!”  interrupted 
Adeline  involuntarily. 

“Yes!  very  black  hair!”  Wasteneys 
continued,  “and  her  body  was  very  tall 
and  straight,  and  her  skin  white  as  the 
pith  of  a  peeled  willow  wand. 

“Presently  she  saw  the  King  and 
stopped  gathering  the  mushrooms,  look¬ 
ing  long  at  him  with  great  fearless 
eyes,  like  a  child’s.  The  King  had 
never  seen  such  eyes,  and  she  had 
never  seen  such  eyes  as  the  King’s;  so 
they  stood  long  looking  strangely  at 
each  other,  alone  on  the  uplands  in  the 
silence  of  the  morning.  And  such  is  the 
mystery  of  human  hearts,  that  they 
knew  from  that  look  that  they  would 
love  each  other,  and  no  other,  as  long 
as  they  lived.  Then  the  King  laughed, 
and  the  woman  laughed  too,  as  if  they 
had  known  each  other  for  years. 

“  ‘Do  you  know  that  you  are  stealing 
the  King’s  mushrooms?’  asked  the 
King. 

“  ‘Are  you  the  King?’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘The  King  of  all  these  mushrooms?’ 


“  ‘Yes— every  one!’ 

“  ‘What  then  will  happen  to  me?” 

“  ‘I  will  spare  your  life  on  one  condi- 
tlon— that  we  sit  under  yonder  tree  and 
eat  them  together.’ 

“So  the  King  and  the  woman  laughed 
like  children,  while  they  silently  gave 
their  hearts  to  each  other. 

“Suddenly  the  woman  looked  at  him 
with  her  child’s  eyes,  and  said: 

“  ‘Are  you  a  real  king?’ 

“  ‘I  think  so.’ 

“  ‘Do  you  lead  great  armies,  and  gov¬ 
ern  a  mighty  land?’ 

“  ‘I  have  such  a  little  land  to  govern.’ 

“  ‘But  you  should  make  it  great’ 

“  ‘Stay  with  me— and  I  will  be  a  real 
kiug.’ 

“  ‘Alas!  I  cannot.  I  have  promised  to 
make  another  man  a  king.’ 

“  ‘But  this  will  I  do,’  said  the  woman 
after  a  silence.  ‘I  will  meet  you  once  a 
year  in  the  meadow  and  ask  yon  that 
question:  Are  you  a  real  king?  and  once 
a  year  I  will  write  you  a  letter  to  help 
you  to  be  a  real  king.’ 

“Now  when  the  woman  had  gone, 
the  King  fell  sad  on  account  of  those 
eyes,  and  spent  his  time  idly  with  min¬ 
strels  and  such  folk,  and  became  from 
year  to  year  less  and  less  a  king.  But 
each  year  as  the  day  came  round,  the 
King  went  up  to  the  meadow  at  early 
daw’n,  and  there  was  the  woman  await¬ 
ing  him- as  each  year  there  came  a 
plumed  and  perfumed  messenger  bring¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  the  King. 

“This  was  the  first  letter:  ‘/  love  you/ 

“And  the  King  said:  ‘This  will  make 
me  great.’ 

“This  was  the  second  letter:  ‘/  love 
you: 

“And  the  King  said:  ‘I  will  be  great.’ 

“This  was  the  third  letter:  ‘7  love 
you: 

“And  the  King  said:  ‘I  can  be  great.’ 

“This  was  the  fourth  letter:  ‘7  love 
you: 

“And  the  King  said:  ‘I  must  be  great’ 

“But  on  the  fifth  year  there  came 
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this  letter:  7  must  love  you  no  more.  1 
can  only  love  a  king.' 

“When  the  King  read  the  fifth  letter 
he  went  more  wildly  with  his  minstrels 
and  fiatterers  than  ever,  living  weakly 
in  pleasures  that  gave  him  no  joy,  and 
in  the  wine  and  the  harp-playing  be 
strove  to  forget;  but  always  the  wom¬ 
an’s  voice  went  on  asking  in  his  soul: 
‘Are  you  a  real  king?’ 

“All  day  long  he  heard  his  fiatterers 
call  him  ‘King,’  and  ‘King,’  and  ‘King,’ 
and  sometimes  when  the  wine  was  in 
him  their  words  would  seem  true,  and 
he  would  smile  foolishly  to  himself  and 
say:  ‘I  am  a  King!— what  is  one  woman 
out  of  all  the  world?’ 


“And  the  harps  would  answer:  ‘Thou 
art  a  king!’  and  the  bugles  and  the  ban¬ 
ners  would  answer:  ‘Thou  erf  a  king!’ 
But  sometimes  the  King  would  snatch 
himself  away  from  them  all  In  bitter 
sadn^s,  crying  aloud  In  his  soul:  ‘I  am 
not  a  king.’  ’’ 

Wasteneys  had  come  to  the  end  of 
his  manuscript,  and  therh  was  a  long 
silence.  Adeline  just  placed  her  hand 
gently  on  his  for  applause;  and  pres¬ 
ently  In  her  soft  pure  voice  she  said: 

“But,  of  course,  he  Is  a  real  king  in 
the  end.  He  must  be  a  real  king  .  . . 
mustn’t  he?’’  she  asked  wistfully,  as 
Wasteneys  kept  silence. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  said  Wasteneys. 


HOW  THE  FLAG  WENT  UP  AT  VIGAN.* 


On  the  evening  of  the  25th  Lazo  came 
in  quite  excited.  Three  American  ves¬ 
sels  had  anchored  down  in  the  bay  off 
the  main  mouth  of  the  Abra  River  and 
were  exchanging  signals  by  means  of 
rockets  and  lanterns.  Their  search¬ 
lights  were  sweeping  the  neighboring 
bills.  I  felt  hopeful  on  hearing  this 
news,  but  so  many  varying  experiences 
bad  I  had  of  late,  that  it  failed  to  im¬ 
press  me  as  it  would  have  done  some 
months  before.  I  slept  soundly  that 
night,  and  did  not  even  dream  of  the 
three  vessels. 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  before 
dawn  by  a  pounding  at  my  door,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  signal,  opened,  and  Acos¬ 
ta  and  Lazo  entered  hurriedly. 
“Quick,”  cried  the  Governor,  “you  must 
run  across  to  the  hospital  and  hide 
there.  The  American  vessels  are  mak- 
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ing  preparations  to  disembark  troops, 
and  Alejandrino  has  gone  down  to  the 
beach  for  a  reconnaissance.  It  is  like¬ 
ly  they  will  return  to  the  town,  loot  the 
presidency  and  discover  you  before  re¬ 
treating.  Quick,  before  they  return, 
run  across  and  conceal  yourself  in  the 
hospital.  The  doctor  there  will  know 
what  to  do.” 

Downstairs  I  went  into  the  street 
and  across  the  plaza  to  the  hospital.  I 
was  just  in  time,  for,  as  I  entered  the 
gates  I  beard  a  bugle  at  the  other  end 
of  the  plaza.  Alejandrino  bad  proved 
himself  my  friend,  but  there  are  times 
when  one  does  not  even  wish  to  meet 
his  friends. 

Dr.  Martinez  evidently  expected  me, 
for  he  at  once  wound  a  bandage  about 
my  head  and  part  of  my  face,  where¬ 
upon  be  conducted  me  into  the  old 
ward.  In  case  the  insurgents  entered 
I  was  to  lie  down  on  a  cot  among  the 
sick. 

As  I  entered,  imagine  my  surprise  at 
being  suddenly  embraced  by  Perez.  He 
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bad  escaped  on  the  march  to  the  river, 
preparatory  to  embarking  on  the  rafts, 
and  had  now  returned  to  hide  in  the 
hospital.  Manuel  was  also  there,  but 
he  had  purposely  been  left  behind  to 
assist  Dr.  Martinez.  Many  of  the 
Spanish  officers  also  remained;  being 
friends  of  Chrisolojo,  he  had  reported 
them  as  unfit  to  travel. 

Peeping  from  the  balcony’s  shell 
blinds,  we  saw  the  soldiers  entering 
the  barracks.  They  had  returned  from 
the  beach. 

For  an  hour  or  so  we  sat  conversing, 
when  suddenly  a  loud  report  startled 
us  all.  Again  it  came,  and  then:  boom 
—boom— boom,  as  I  had  once  before 
heard  it  in  Malolos,  but  a  few  miles 
farther  off.  Rushing  to  the  balcony, 
we  saw  the  soldiers  fiylng  helter-skel¬ 
ter  up  the  street.  An  officer  on  horse¬ 
back,  Alejandrlno,  undoubtedly,  was 
shouting  orders  to  them,  and,  as  they 
disappeared  from  view  down  an  adja¬ 
cent  street  leading  toward  the  beach, 
they  liad  formed  into  some  sort  of  mili¬ 
tary  order.  Twenty-five  of  them— what 
did  they  expect  to  do? 

The  firing  seemed  to  be  some  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  but  continued.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  report  that  shook  the  building,  and  a 
shell  hissed  over  the  town,  exploding 
in  the  jungle  between  Bantay  and  Vi¬ 
gan. 

The  scene  that  followed  beggars  de¬ 
scription,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase.  Dy¬ 
ing  men  arose  from  their  cots,  and  fell 
into  each  other’s  arms,  w’eeping  and 
sobbing.  Spanish  officers  seemed  like 
maniacs,  and  an  outsider  would  have 
thought  himself  witnessing  a  scene  in 
a  mad-house. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  just 
as  a  second  explosion  seemed  to  rend 
the  universe  to  pieces,  and  again  a  ter¬ 
rific  whirling  and  screeching  overhead 
brought  a  shriek  from  a  hundred  voices 
outside,  Lazo  appeared  and  al¬ 
most  forcibly  dragged  me  down¬ 
stairs  into  the  street  and  acrpss 


to  the  presidency.  Here  in  a 
group  stood  ail  the  civil  officials,  both 
provincial  and  municipal,  the  local 
president,  the  governor,  the  chief  jus¬ 
tice,  the  tax  collector  and  the  chlef-of- 
police.  As  I  arrived  a  third  shell  was 
fired  over  the  town,  causing  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  all  his  councilmen  apparently 
to  leap  several  feet  into  the  air.  The 
only  one  who  appeared  at  all  composed 
w'as  a  very  dark  but  intelligent-looking 
young  man,  who  held  In  his  hands  a 
Spanish-English  grammar,  from  which 
he  was  repeating  the  words,  “How  do 
you  do,  gentlemen?”  “Ah,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  I  appeared,  “do  I  pro¬ 
nounce  this  correctly?”  This  gentle¬ 
man  then  introduced  himself  as  Seilor 
Ignacio  Villamor,  Representative  of  the 
Province  of  Ilocos  Sur.  He  was  a 
brother  to  Colonel  Bias  Villamor,  con¬ 
sequently  an  uncle  to  my  friend  Ber¬ 
nardo. 

“Madre  de  Dios!  what  shall  I  do?” 
exclaimed  Acosta  to  me.  “Consider 
yourself  in  charge  here.”  I  advised 
him  to  provide  some  white  fiags  on 
long  poles,  and  call  out  the  municipal 
brass  bend,  all  of  which  he  immediate¬ 
ly  gave  orders  to  have  done.  Mean¬ 
while  I  walked  into  the  middle  of  the 
plaza  and  commenced  searching  for 
the  cane  which  I  had  dropped  upon  be¬ 
ing  halted  by  the  sentry  at  the  palace 
gates.  Villamor  joined  me,  and  when 
I  Informed  him  of  the  object  of  my 
search,  he  likewise  began  kicking  the 
bushes  about.  “Here  it  is,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  holding  that  precious  piece  of 
bamboo  up  in  his  hand  and  passing  it 
to  me. 

Just  then  the  earth  again  seemed  to 
split  under  us,  and  the  limb  of  a  large 
tree  growing  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  us  was  cut  neatly  off,  the  shell  bury¬ 
ing  itself  six  feet  In  the  ground  with¬ 
out  exploding,  fortunately.  Here  it 
was  afterwards  dug  out 

Hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women  and  cbUdren,  now  flocked  into 
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the  plaza,  the  report  that  an  American 
was  there  having  spread.  Where  I 
was,  they  thought  they  would  be  safe, 
for  I  could  certainly  not  be  injured  by 
the  shells  of  my  own  countrymen. 

A  discussion  was  now  entered  into 
as  to  which  would  be  the  proper  thing: 
to  await  the  Americans  in  town  or  go 
down  and  meet  them.  I  advocated 
the  latter  course,  otherwise  the  firing 
might  continue  all  day,  for,  elated  as 
I  felt  at  prospective  liberty,  I  admit  I 
should  have  felt  equally  delighted  had 
my  countrymen  ceased  throwing  those 
big  shells  over  our  heads.  I  had  no 
doubt  they  enjoyed  the  spectacle  at  the 
other  end  of  the  arc  the  fiylng  shells 
described,  but  at  our  end  the  sensa¬ 
tion  was  not  pleasant  to  say  the  least, 
especially  as  I  had  not  the  same  faith 
in  my  own  immunity  from  danger  as 
some  of  the  simple  natives  had. 

As  we  learned  later  in  the  day,  three 
persons  were  killed.  One  shell  burst 
on  the  river  bank,  a  piece  of  it  mortally 
wounding  a  woman  and  a  child.  Two 
miles  distant  another  shell  exploded  in 
the  open  rice-fields,  killing  a  poor 
“taul.”  But  the  strangest  part  of  it  all 
is  the  fact  that  this  woman  and  man, 
killed  at  different  points,  two  miles 
apart,  were  brother  and  sister!  All  Vi¬ 
gan  will  tell  you  this. 

A  qullez  now  appeared,  and  Sefior 
Villamor,  Sefior  Singson  (  a  representa¬ 
tive  local  merchant)  and  myself  seated 
ourselves  inside  this  vehicle.  A  white 
fiag  fiuttered  on  top,  and,  the  driver 
whipping  up  his  horses,  we  took  the 
road  toward  the  beach  at  a  brisk  pace. 

By  this  time  the  bombardment  had 
ceased,  and  we  met  men  breathlessly 
running  who  informed  us  that  the 
Americans  had  landed  and  were  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  the  town. 

Between  Vigan  and  the  sea-shore  the 
road  passes  over  two  low  hills.  As  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  first  of 
these,  Villamor  ordered  the  driver  to 
stop,  and  watched  the  top  of  the  other 


eminence,  two  miles  away.  Nothing  but 
the  blue  sky  was  visible,  however.  We 
waited  and  watched  anxiously,  when, 
finally,  a  small,  black  speck  made  its 
appearance,  then  another  and  another, 
until  quite  a  column  of  these  tiny  fig. 
ures  were  observed  descending  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  black  mass 
became  bluish,  the  figures  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  front  fiuttered  something, 
borne  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
advancing  figures,  the  colors  of  whicli, 
as  they  became  visible  to  my  straining 
eyes,  sent  a  thrill  through  my  whole 
being.  Never  before  had  those  red  and 
white  stripes  Impressed  me  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  sensation. 

Our  quilez  now  tore  down  the  hill  at 
a  break-neck  speed,  until  we  brought 
to  under  a  tree  not  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  advancing  column.  I  could 
now  distinguish  them  as  sailors  and 
marines.  On  foot  we  walked  forward 
to  meet  them.  I  feared  my  compos¬ 
ure  would  leave  me  and  that  1  would 
presently  make  myself  ridiculous.  The 
foremost  marine  reached  out  his  hand 
to  me  as  I  ran  up,  and  my  first  impulse, 
had  I  given  way  to  it,  would  have  been 
to  throw  my  arms  about  his  neck  and 
weep  on*  his  bosom,  but  with  a  mighty 
effort  I  contained  myself,  and  nearly 
shook  his  hand  off.  An  elderly  officer, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  command,  called 
a  halt,  and  to  him  I  addressed  myself. 
What  I  said  I  have  but  a  faint  recollec¬ 
tion  of,  but  the  oflJeer  smiled  good-na¬ 
turedly  and  shook  hands  with  me  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

At  length  they  seemed  to  understand 
me,  and,  taking  a  cutlass  from  the 
nearest  marine,  I  split  open  the  cane 
and  delivered  Gilmore’s  letter.  This 
caused  some  excitement,  for  Gilmore’s 
misfortune  had  evidently  made  him  a 
famous  man.  I  answered  questions  in¬ 
numerable  on  the  spot,  and  asked  as 
many  more,  shaking  hands  with  every¬ 
body. 

These  were  men  of  the  good  ship  Ore- 
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gon;  the  ofticer  in  command  was  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  McCracken.  To 
him  I  now  Introduced  Villamor  and 
Singson,  and  the  former,  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people,  surrendered  the 
town  formally.  The  American  oflScer 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
At  length,  my  two  native  friends  and 
I  re-entered  the  quilez,  and,  leading  the 
way,  returned  to  Vigan,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  now  headed  by  the  band, 
flocked  out  to  meet  us.  When  we 
reached  the  plaza,  the  marines,  *  some 
two  hundred,  were  lined  up  before  the 
palace.  The  Governor  came  out,  and  I 
Introduced  him  to  Commander  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  upon  whom  he  expended  just 
one-half  of  his  entire  English  vocabu¬ 
lary,  “Welcome!”  which  so  impressed 
the  American  officer  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  language  that  he  at  once 
expressed  himself  as  deeply  pleased 
to  meet  the  Honorable  Governor. 


Acosta  understood  not  a  word,  so  In 
despair  he  let  fly  the  other  half  of  his 
vocabulary,  “Good-by!” 

All  was  silent,  a  bush  had  fallen  over 
that  mighty  throng  In  the  plaza.  Glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  palace,  I  comprehended  what 
was  to  follow.  A  moment  later  I  was 
rushing  wildly  up  the  stairs  to  the  floor 
above.  From  the  balcony  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  gliding  slowly  out  and 
upward  toward  the  flagstaff  where  a 
day  before  the  Insurgent  banner  had 
fluttered,  while  down  below  In  the 
plaza  the  notes  of  the  American  bugles 
arose. 

I  arrived  just  In  the  nick  of  time.  The 
flag  was  half  way  up,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  I  had  a  hold  on  the  halyard  as 
it  dropped  from  the  bands  of  the  sailor 
who  stood  on  the  railing. 

Thus  I  assisted  in  raising  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colors  over  Vigan. 


BIG  BRIERLY.* 


“The  magistrate  was  very  patient. 
One  of  the  assessors  was  a  sailing-ship 
skipper  with  a  reddish  beard,  and  of  a 
pious  disposition.  Brierly  was  the 
other.  Big  Brierly.  Some  of  you  must 
have  heard  of  Big  Brierly— the  captain 
of  the  crack  ship  of  the  Blue  Star  line. 
That’s  the  man. 

“He  seemed  consumedly  bored  by  the 
honor  thrust  upon  him.  He  had  never 
in  his  life  made  a  mistake,  never  had 
an  accident,  never  a  mishap,  never  a 
check  in  his  steady  rise,  and  be  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  lucky  fellows  who 
know  nothing  of  indecision,  much  less 
of  self-mistrust  At  thirty-two  he  had 
one  of  the  best  commands  going  in  the 

*Lord  Jim.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  Copy¬ 
right,  1901.  Donbleday,  Page  &  Co.  Price 
tl.60. 


Eastern  trade— and,  what’s  more,  he 
thought  a  lot  of  what  he  had.  There 
was  nothing  like  it  in  the  world,  and 
I  suppose  if  you  bad  asked  him  point- 
blank  he  would  have  confessed  that  in 
his  opinion  there  was  not  such  another 
commander.  The  choice  bad  fallen 
upon  the  right  man.  The  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  that  did  not  command  the  sixteen- 
knot  steel  steamer  Osso  were  rather 
poor  creatures.  He  had  saved  lives  at 
sea,  bad  rescued  ships  in  distress,  bad 
a  gold  chronometer  presented  to  him 
by  the  underwriters,  and  a  pair  of  bi¬ 
noculars  with  a  suitable  inscription 
from  some  foreign  Government  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  these  services.  He  was 
acutely  aware  of  his  merits  and  of  bis 
rewards.  I  liked  him  well  enough, 
though  some  I  know— meek,  friendly 
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men  at  that— couldn’t  stand  him  at  any 
price.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  he 
considered  himself  vastly  my  superior 
—indeed,  had  you  been  Emperor  of 
East  and  West  you  could  not  have  ig¬ 
nored  your  inferiority  in  his  presence— 
but  I  couldn’t  get  up  any  real  senti¬ 
ment  of  offence.  He  did  not  despise 
me  for  anything  I  could  help,  for  any¬ 
thing  I  was— don’t  you  know?  I  was 
a  negligible  quantity  simply  because  I 
was  not  the  fortunate  man  of  the  earth, 
not  Montague  Brierly,  in  command  of 
the  Ossa,  not  the  owner  of  an  inscribed 
gold  chronometer  and  of  silver-mount¬ 
ed  binoculars  testifying  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  my  seamanship  and  to  my  in¬ 
domitable  pluck;  not  possessed  of  an 
acute  sense  of  my  merits,  besides  the 
love  and  worship  of  a  black  retriever, 
the  most  wonderful  of  its  kind- for 
never  was  such  a  man  loved  thus  by 
such  a  dog.  No  doubt,  to  have  all  this 
forced  upon  you  was  exasperating 
enough,  but  when  I  reflected  that  I 
was  associated  in  these  fatal  disadvan¬ 
tages  with  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
other  more  or  less  human  beings,  I 
found  I  could  bear  my  share  of  his 
good-natured  and  contemptuous  pity 
for  the  sake  of  something  indefinite 
and  attractive  in  the  man.  I  have 
never  defined  to  myself  this  attraction, 
but  there  were  moments  when  I  en¬ 
vied  him.  The  sting  of  life  could  do 
no  more  to  his  complacent  soul  than 
the  scratch  of  a  pin  to  the  smooth  face 
of  a  rock.  This  was  enviable.  As  I 
looked  at  him,  flanking  on  one  side  the 
unassuming,  pale-faced  magistrate  who 
presided  at  the  inquiry,  bis  self-satis¬ 
faction  presented  to  me  and  to  the 
world  a  surface  as  bard  as  granite; 
He  committed  suicide  very  soon  after. 

“No  wonder  Jim’s  case  bored  him, 
and  while  I  thought  with  something 
akin  to  fear  of  the  immensity  of  bis 
contempt  for  the  young  man  under  ex¬ 
amination,  he  was  probably  bolding 
silent  inquiry  into  his  own  case.  The 


verdict  must  have  been  of  unmitigated 
guilt,  and  he  took  the  secret  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  with  him  in  that  leap  into  the 
sea.  If  I  understand  anything  of  men, 
the  matter  was  no  doubt  of  the  gravest 
Import— one  of  those  trifles  that  awak¬ 
en  ideas,  start  into  life  some  thought 
with  which  a  man  unused  to  such  a 
companionship  finds  It  impossible  to 
live.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  it 
wasn’t  money,  and  it  wasn’t  drink,  and 
it  wasn’t  woman.  '  He  jumped  over¬ 
board  at  sea  barely  a  week  after  the 
end  of  the  inquiry,  and  less  than  three 
days  after  leaving  port  on  his  outward 
passage;  as  though  on  that  exact  spot 
in  the  midst  of  waters  he  had  suddenly 
perceived  the  gates  of  the  other  world 
flung  open  wide  for  his  reception. 

“Yet  it  was  not  a  sudden  impulse.  His 
gray-headed  mate,  a  first-rate  sailor 
and  a  nice  chap  with  strangers,  but  in 
his  relations  with  his  commander  the 
surliest  chief  ofldcer  I  have  ever  seen, 
would  tell  the  story  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  It  appears  that  when  he  came 
on  deck  in  the  morning  Brierly  had 
been  writing  in  the  chart-room.  ‘It 
was  ten  minutes  to  four,’  he  said,  ‘and 
the  middle  watch  was  not  relieved  yet 
of  course.  He  heard  my  voice  on  the 
bridge  speaking  to  the  second  mate, 
and  called  me  in.  I  was  loath  to  go,  and 
that’s  the  truth.  Captain  Marlow— I 
couldn’t  stand  poor  Captain  Brierly,  I 
tell  you  with  shame;  we  never  know 
what  a  man  Is  made  of.  He  had  been 
promoted  over  too  many  beads,  not 
counting  my  own,  and  he  bad  a  damna¬ 
ble  trick  of  making  you  feel  small, 
pothlng  but  by  the  way  he  said  “Good 
morning.’’  I  never  addressed  him,  sir, 
but  on  matters  of  duty,  and  then  it  was 
as  much  as  I  could  do  .to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  my  h^d.’  (He  flattered  him¬ 
self  there.  I  often  wondered  how 
Brierly  could  put  up  with  his  manners 
for  more  than  half  a  voyage.)  ‘I’ve  a 
wife  and  children,*  he  went  on,  ‘and  I 
bad  been  ten  years  in  the  company,  al- 
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ways  expecting  the  next  command- 
more  fool  I.  Says  he,  just  like  this: 
“Come  In  here,  Mr.  Jones,'*  In  that 
swagger  voice  of  his— “Come  In  here, 
Mr.  Jones.”  In  I  went.  “We’ll  lay 
dow’u  her  position,”  says  he,  stooping 
over  the  chart,  a  pair  of  dividers  In 
hand.  By  the  standing  orders  the  offi¬ 
cer  going  off  duty  would  have  done 
that  at  the  end  of  his  watch.  How¬ 
ever,  I  said  nothing,  and  looked  on 
while  he  marked  off  the  ship’s  position 
with  a  tiny  cross  and  wrote  the  date 
and  the  time.  I  can  see  him  this  mo¬ 
ment  writing  his  neat  figures:  seven¬ 
teen,  eight,  four  A.M.  The  year  would 
be  wTltten  in  red  ink  at  the  top  of  the 
chart.  He  never  used  his  charts  more 
than  a  year.  Captain  Brierly  didn’t. 
I’ve  the  chart  now.  When  he  had  done 
he  stands  looking  dowm  at  the  mark  he 
bad  made  and  smiling  to  himself,  then 
looks  up  at  me.  “Thirty-two  miles 
more  as  she  goes,”  says  he,  “and  then 
we  shall  be  clear,  and  you  may  alter 
the  course  twenty  degrees  to  the  south¬ 
ward.” 

“  ‘We  were  passing  to  the  north  of 
the  Hector  Bank  that  voyage.  I  said, 
“All  right,  sir,”  wondering  what  he 
was  fussing  about,  since  I  bad  to  call 
him  before  altering  the  course  anyhow. 
Just  then  eight  bells  were  struck;  we 
came  out  on  the  bridge,  and  the  second 
mate  before  going  oif  mentions  in  the 
usual  way— “Seventy-one  on  the  log.” 
Captain  Brierly  looks  at  the  compass 
and  then  all  round.  It  was  dark  and 
clear,  and  all  the  stars  were  out  as 
plain  as  on  a  frosty  night  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes.  Suddenly  he  says  with  a  sort  of 
little  sigh:  “I  am  going  aft,  and  shall 
set  the  log  at  zero  for  you  myself,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Thirty-two 
miles  more  on  this  course  and  then  you 
are  safe.  Let’s  see— the  correction  on 
the  log  is  six  per  cent,  additive;  say, 
then,  thirty  by  the  dial  to  run,  and 
you  may  come  thirty  degrees  to  star¬ 
board  at  once.  No  use  losing  any  dis¬ 


tance— is  there?”  I  had  never  heard 
him  talk  so  much  at  a  stretch,  and  to 
no  purpose  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  said 
nothing.  He  went  down  the  ladder, 
and  the  dog  that  was  always  at  his 
heels  whenever  he  moved,  night  or  day, 
followed,  sliding  nose  first,  after  him. 
I  heard  his  boot-heels  tap,  tap  on  the 
after-deck,  then  he  stopped  and  spoke 
to  the  dog— “Go  back.  Rover.  On  the 
bridge,  boy!  Go  on— get.”  Then  he 
calls  out  to  me  from  the  dark,  “Shut 
that  dog  up  in  the  chart-room,  Mr. 
Jones,  will  you?” 

“  ‘This  was  the  last  time  I  heard  his 
voice.  Captain  Marlow.  These  were 
the  last  words  he  spoke  in  the  bearing 
of  any  living  human  being,  sir.’  At 
this  point  the  old  chap’s  voice  got  quite 
unsteady.  ‘He  was  afraid  tne  poor 
brute  would  jump  after  him,  don’t  you 
see?’  he  pursued  with  a  quaver.  ‘Yes, 
Captain  Marlow.  He  set  the  log  for 
me;  he— would  you  believe  it?— he  put 
a  drop  of  oil  in  it  too.  There  was  the 
oil  feeder  where  he  left  it  near  by.  The 
boatswain’s  mate  got  the  hose  along 
aft  to  wash  down  at  half-past  five;  by 
and  by  he  knocks  off  and  runs  up  on 
the  bridge— “Will  you  please  come  aft, 
Mr.  Jones,”  he  says.  “There’s  a  funny 
thing.  I  don’t  like  to  touch  it.”  It 
was  Captain  Brierly’s  gold  chronome¬ 
ter  watch  carefully  hung  under  the 
rail  by  its  chain. 

“  ‘As  soon  as  my  eyes  fell  on  it  some¬ 
thing  struck  me,  and  I  knew,  sif.  My 
legs  got  soft  under  me.  It  was  as  if  I 
had  seen  him  go  over;  and  I  could  tell 
how  far  behind  he  was  left  too.  The 
taffrail  log  marked  eighteen  miles  and 
three-quarters,  and  four  iron  belaying 
pins  were  missing  round  the  mainmast. 
Put  them  in  bis  pockets  to  help  liim 
down,  I  suppose;  but.  Lord!  what’s 
four  iron  pins  to  a  powerful  man  like 
Captain  Brierly.  Maybe  his  confidence 
in  himself  was  just  shook  a  bit  at  the 
last  That’s  the  only  sign  of  fluster  he 
gave  in  his  whole  life,  I  should  think; 
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but  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  him,  that 
once  over  he  did  not  try  to  swim  a 
stroke,  the  same  as  he  would  have  had 
pluck  enough  to  keep  up  all  day  long 
on  the  bare  chance  had  he  fallen  over¬ 
board  accidentally.  Yes,  sir.  He  was 
second  to  none— if  be  said  so  himself, 
as  I  heard  him  once.  He  bad  written 
two  letters  in  the  middle  watch,  one  to 
the  Company  and  the  other  to  me.  He 
gave  me  a  lot  of  instructions  as  to  the 
passage— I  had  been  in  the  trade  before 
be  was  out  of  his  time— and  no  end  of 
hints  as  to  my  conduct  with  our  people 
in  Shanghai,  so  that  I  should  keep  the 
command  of  the  Ossa.  He  wrote  like  a 
father  would  to  a  favorite  son.  Captain 
Marlow,  and  I  was  five  and  twenty 
years  his  senior,  and  had  tasted  salt 
water  before  he  was  fairly  breeched. 
In  his  letter  to  the  owners— it  was  left 
open  for  me  to  see — he  said  that  he  had 
always  done  his  duty  by  them- up  to 
that  moment— and  even  now  he  was 
not  betraying  their  confidence,  since  he 
was  leaving  the  ship  to  as  competent 
a  seaman  as  could  be  found— meaning 
me,  sir,  meaning  me!  He  told  them 
that  if  the  last  act  of  his  life  didn’t 
take  away  all  his  credit  with  them, 
they  would  give  weight  to  my  faithful 
service  and  to  his  warm  recommenda¬ 
tion,  when  about  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  his  death.  And  much  more  like  this. 


sir.  I  couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  It 
made  me  feel  queer  all  over,’  went  on 
the  old  chap  in  great  perturbation,  and 
squashing  something  in  the  corner  of 
his  eye  with  the  end  of  his  thumb  as 
broad  as  a  spatula.  ‘You  would  think, 
sir,  he  had  jumped  overboard  only  to 
give  an  unlucky  man  a  last  show  to  get 
on.’ 

“  ‘Why  did  he  commit  the  rash  act, 
Captain  Marlow— can  you  think?’  asked 
Jones,  pressing  his  palms  together. 
‘Why?  It  beats  me.  Why?’  He  slapped 
his  low  and  wrinkled  forehead.  ‘If  be 
had  been  poor  and  old  and  in  debt— and 
never  a  show— or  else  mad.  But  he 
wasn’t  of  the  kind  that  goes  mad,  not 
he.  You  trust  me.  What  a  mate  don’t 
know  about  bis  skipper  isn’t  worth 
knowing.  Young,  healthy,  well  off,  no 
cares.  ...  I  sit  here  sometimes  think¬ 
ing,  thinking,  till  my  bead  fairly  begins 
to  buzz.  There  was  some  reason.’ 

“  ‘You  may  depend  upon  it.  Captain 
Jones,’  said  I,  ‘it  wasn’t  anything  that 
could  have  disturbed  much  either  of  us 
two,’  I  said;  and  then,  as  if  a  light  had 
been  fiashed  into  the  muddle  of  bis 
brain,  poor  old  Jones  found  a  last  word 
of  amazing  profundity.  He  blew  his 
nose,  nodding  at  me  dolefully:  ‘Ay,  ay! 
neither  you  nor  I,  sir,  had  ever  thought 
so  much  of  ourselves.’ 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Another  historical  novel  of  colonial 
days  is  promised,  this  time  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden, 
and  from  the  press  of  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
The  scene  of  the  story  Is  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  the  characters  the  Frisians 
of  that  colony.  The  hero  is  one  of  the 
errant  adventurers  from  the  Lowlands. 


The  story  is  reported  to  be  engaging  in 
style  and  exciting  in  incident 

A  supplement  to  the  “Dictionary  of 
National  Biography’’  is  to  be  published 
in  three  volumes,  bringing  the  record 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Victorian 
reign.  It  is  announced  that  the  life  of 
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the  Queen  will  be  written  for  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 

The  successor  of  Prof.  Courthope  In 
the  Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  Is  Mr. 
A.  C.  Bradley,  who  has  been  professor 
of.  Modern  Literature  at  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  place  Is  attractive  by 
reason  of  the  distinction  pertaining  to 
It  rather  than  for  its  emolument,  which 
amounts  to  only  $850  a  year. 

Apropos  of  a  new  volume  called 
“How  to  Write  a  Novel:  a  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Art  of  Fiction”  the  Acad¬ 
emy  remarks:— 

With  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
received  twenty-five  new  novels  since 
last  Saturday,  and,  faint  but  pursuing, 
have  examined  them  all,  we  suggest 
that  a  series  called  the  “How  Not  To” 
would  be  of  some  value. 

The  next  volume  of  the  Blackwood’s 
series  on  “Modern  English  Writers”  Is 
to  be  devoted  to  Thackeray  and  Is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Charles  Whlbley.  Another 
Thackeray  volume  which  will  be 
awaited  with  mixed  emotions  is  that 
of  “Stray  Papers:  Being  Stories,  Re¬ 
views,  Verses  and  Sketches,”  edited  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  who  Is  distin¬ 
guished  for  energy  rather  than  discrim¬ 
inating  Judgment. 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells’s  compact 
sketch  of  “Modern  German  Literature” 
appears  in  a  second  and  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  from  the  press  of  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  Mr.  Wells  has  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  treat  on  somewhat 
broader  lines  the  litterateurs  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sub¬ 
stituting  two  new  chapters  for  the  sin¬ 
gle  chapter  which  In  the  earlier  edition 
was  given  to  the  period  after  1850. 

Mrs.  Mllllcent  Garrett  Fawcett’s 
“The  Life  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,”  which  was  first  published  six 
years  ago,  has  been  re-issued  by  Little, 


Brown  &  Co.  In  a  new  edition,  for 
which  Mrs.  Bradley  Gilman  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  introduction.  This  introduc¬ 
tion  touches  briefiy  upon  the  chief 
events  in  the  Queen’s  reign  since  1894, 
and  a  chronological  table  of  the  history 
of  her  reign  down  to  Its  close  is  added. 
The  volume  Is  also  illustrated  with 
new  portraits. 

The  growing  disposition  to  use  the 
possibilities  disclosed  by  science  as  aids 
to  faith  Is  Illustrated  in  Herbert  D. 
Ward’s  Imaginative  sketch  called  “The 
Light  of  the  World.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  lens-maker  and  astronomer— aptly 
named  Thomas  Constant  —  whose 
doubts  are  removed  on  his  entrance 
into  the  spiritual  world,  by  his  being 
permitted  to  will  himself  to  a  sufficient 
distance  from  this  planet  to  meet  the 
rays  of  light  still  travelling  into  space 
from  the  Jerusalem  of  the  first  Pas¬ 
sion  Week.  The  book  will  be  sugges¬ 
tive  and  stimulating  to  many.  Mr. 
Ward  has  done  no  better  work. 
Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co. 

“Under  Tops’ls  and  Tents”  seems 
rather  an  Incongruous  title,  but  It 
describes  tersely  the  varied  experi¬ 
ences  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
who  was  trained  at  the  Naval  Acade¬ 
my,  saw  service  as  captain  and  chap¬ 
lain  with  the  United  States  volunteers 
in  1898,  and  in  the  interval  worked 
upon  railroads  and  taught  and  preached 
as  a  missionary  on  the  great  plains. 
About  one-half  of  the  present  volume 
Is  devoted  to  a  lively  narrative  of  his 
life  at  Annapolis  and  upon  practice 
cruises;  the  other  half  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  an  account  of  his  experiences  in 
camp  with  the  volunteers  and  a  group 
of  short  stories  of  army  and  navy  life. 
It  can  be  imagined  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  Incident,  and  no  one  who  knows  Mr. 
Brady’s  earlier  books  will  doubt  that 
this  Is  racy,  spirited  and  entertaining. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Alfred  the  Great:  A  Sketch  and  Seven 
Studies.  By  Warwick  H.  Draper,  M. 
A.  Elliot  Stock. 

Autobiography  of  a  Journalist,  The. 
By  William  James  Stillman.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Two  vols.  Price 
$6. 

Ballantyne.  By  Helen  Campbell.  Dlttle, 
Brown  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Casting  of  Nets.  By  Richard  Bagot. 
Edward  Arnold. 

Clayton  Hallowell.  By  Francis  W. 
Van  Praag.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

Comeille.  By  Leon  H.  Vincent. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  $1. 

Daughter  of  the  Fields,  A.  By  Katha¬ 
rine  Tynan,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price  $1.50. 

Dog-Watches  at  Sea.  By  Stanton  H. 
King.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Filipinos,  Ten  Months  A  Captive 
Among.  By  Albert  Sonnichsen. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price  $2. 

French  Academy,  The.  By  Leon  H. 
Vincent.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price  $1. 

German  Literature,  Modem.  By  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D.  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.  Price  1.50. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.,  The  Stage  Reminiscences 
of.  Edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Martin. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.50. 

Her  Mountain  Lover.  By  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land.  The  Century  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
Love-Letters  of  the  King,  The:  or  The 
Life  Romantic.  By  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

Master-Knot  of  Human  Fate,  The.  By 
Ellis  Meredith.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 


Myths  of  Greece  Explained  and  Dated. 

By  George  St.  Clair.  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

No  Room  To  Live.  By  George  Haw. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  & 

Co. 

Old  Bowen’s  Legacy.  By  Edwin  Asa 
Dix.  The  Century  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Pages  from  the  Journal  of  a  Queens¬ 
land  Squatter.  By  Oscar  de  Satg5. 

Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Pennsylvania,  Colonial,  The  German 
and  Swiss  Settlements  of:  A  Study  of 
the  So-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

By  Oscar  Kuhn.  Henry  Holt  &  Co, 
Prince  of  Illusion,  The.  By  John  Luther 
Long,  The  Century  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
Queen  Victoria,  The  Life  of.  By  Milli- 
cent  Garrett  Fawcett.  New  Edition. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co,  Price  $1. 

Sir  Christopher.  By  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

Soldier  of  Virginia,  A:  A  Tale  of 
Colonel  Washington  and  Braddock’s 
Defeat  By  Burton  Egbert  Steven¬ 
son.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

Spiritual  Knowing:  or  Bible  Sunshine. 

By  Theodore  F.  Seward.  Funk  &  ' 

Wagnalls  Co.  Price  $1. 

Springtime  and  Harvest:  A  Romance. 

By  Upton  B.  Sinclair.  Jr.  The  Sin-  > 
clair  Press.  Price  $1.50. 

Story  of  Eva,  The.  By  Will  Payne. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
Through  Siberia.  By  J,  Stadling.  Ar¬ 
chibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Truth  Dexter,  By  Sidney  McCall.  Lit-  i 
tie.  Brown  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Under  Tops’ls  and  Tents.  By  Cyms 
Townsend  Brady.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Price  $1.50, 

Wizard’s  Knot  The.  By  William'^' 
Barry.  The  Century  Co.  Price  $1.50.  ,  L 


